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of vocational choice for people with a personal inclination for
scientific pursuits. Presumably there were relatively more misfits
among the class of individuals who could choose their means of
livelihood. Popular science of a very genuine order could then
compete with the novel, drama, golf, and equitation for the
entertainment of a type of person who would now encounter
few obstacles to a career in science. The brilliant lucidity and
simplicity of Faraway's addresses, Ball's lectures, and Huxley's
writings have made way for pretentious omnibus productions,
and sensational press-cuttings on controversies unintelligible to
any but a few dozen specialists are ousting what was once intelli-
gent and, at times, active participation in the progress of science
as a pursuit of leisure. Increasing specialization and expanding
outlets of vocational choice for individuals with a native in-
clination or aptitude for scientific studies must progressively
limit the appeal of science as an active hobby.

Meanwhile, the demand of popular educational movements
like the W.E.A. is for information about the social problems of
our time. That science should be taught because it teaches
children to be observant and curious is a dubious proposition.
The case for science as an essential part of the education of the
average man or woman does not rest on gratuitous assumptions
about the transfer values of particular disciplines, nor on the
individual satisfaction which a small class of individuals may
derive from verbal disquisitions on the latest, least digested dis-
coveries at the periphery of theoretical research. The cultural claims
of science rest on the social fact that the use and misuse of science inti-
mately affects the everyday life of every citizen in a modern community.

That there has been substantial progress in linking up the
teaching of school science with everyday life must be thankfully
admitted, if we compare such new texts as Hadley's Everyday
Physics with a well-known book called Statics and Dynamics as
representative of the teaching of physical science thirty years
ago. The thanks are due to the efforts of educationists with
very little encouragement from scientific specialists in the univer-
sities. While such ventures as the Macmillan series are encourag-